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The School System of the Talmud. By the Rev. B. Spiers. 
London: Elliot Stock, 1898. 

The adequate treatment of any subject connected with the 
Talmud demands not only a wide acquaintance with the Talmudic 
literature and a capacity to appreciate the rabbinical mode of 
thought, but also that the writer should possess enough of the 
scientific spirit for the critical sifting of his matter and for method 
in its arrangement. All who read Mr. Spiers's book on the 
"School System of the Talmud" will grant that the erudition of 
the author is fairly extensive, and that his close sympathy with 
the rabbis enables him to do them full justice. It is, however, less 
certain that the author deals with his subject from a sufficiently 
scientific stand-point. The one fact that he does not attempt to 
differentiate between the school system of Palestine, where the 
Hellenistic influence was never entirely impotent, and that of 
Babylonia is in itself sufficient to justify some doubt. The author 
would scarcely maintain that general instruction in Greek formed 
part of the curriculum in the Babylonian schools, nor would he 
venture to exclude from the scope of the Talmud reference to these. 
The author does not sufficiently distinguish between the work of the 
elementary schools and of the higher Talmudical colleges. His 
references to the historical development of the school system are 
inadequate. No allusion is made to the pioneer work of Shimeon 
ben Shetach (Yerushalmi, Ketuboth, Edit. Krotoschin, 32c) in 
elementary school education. 

The author treats, among others, of these four subjects: first, 
the views of the rabbis concerning the value of education ; second, 
the subjects of education ; third, the methods of education ; fourth, 
the relations of teacher and scholar. The first of these subjects is 
treated admirably. The quotations are profuse and excellent. 
Some of the remarks of the author are genuinely eloquent, and all 
are of interest. The author is less happy in his treatment of the 
second and third. He is far too general in his remarks upon the 
subjects of education, and much that he writes (Chapter III.) seems 
calculated to convey the impression that the study of the "various 
languages, the arts and sciences of their times," formed part of the 
ordinary school course. While it is perfectly true that individual 
Jews, and among them many famous rabbis, distinguished them- 
selves by their scientific attainments, and also that some knowledge 
of certain of the sciences — astronomy, mensuration — is necessary 
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for the complete mastery of parts of the Talmud, yet it cannot be 
maintained that the study of these subjects entered into the general 
prescribed course of school education. The statement of the Tal- 
mud is quite definite on this point. The subjects of instruction 
are the Bible, the Mishna, and the Gemara. It is very unfortunate 
that the author fails to lay true emphasis upon the precise nature of 
the subjects taught, since this debars him from treating adequately 
the methods of education. The education for which general pro- 
vision was made in the schools was primarily and almost exclusively 
religious in character, and largely the work would be learning by 
rote Biblical verses and the dicta of the rabbis which form the 
"oral law." These dicta (Mishnaioth, Tosephtoth, etc.), the 
reduction of which to writing was prohibited, and the Bible were 
the stock-in-trade of the scholar. The storing of the memory 
would be the first concern ; the cultivation of intelligence and 
acuteness would come somewhat later, and, from a certain point of 
view, would be of secondary importance. The Talmudic methods 
of education have primarily the storing of the memory in view. 
One of the more interesting and striking features of the Talmudic 
literature is the keen psychological insight shown by the rabbis. 
We can have no clearer exemplification of this insight than the 
completeness with which the rabbis recognized the conditions most 
favorable for retention, and the skill with which they sought to 
secure these conditions. They strove to insure the maximum of 
intensity for the impressions by the simultaneous affection of several 
senses. The word was not only to be heard, but also spoken and 
read. Visual, auditory, and muscular memory were all called upon 
to assist in the retention of the impression. The aid of musical 
memory, also, was enlisted, for the scholars sang or chanted their 
lessons. Great insistence was laid upon adequate and constant repe- 
tition ; and above all, every device was adopted to secure the full 
attention of the scholar by rousing his interest. In the case of the 
more advanced scholars, the subject for which they asserted prefer- 
ence was alone to be selected. Of great interest in this connection 
is the system of mnemonics employed and recommended in the 
Talmud. The scholars are exhorted to make constant use of sym- 
bols, catch-words, and other mnemonic devices. In the Tractate 
"Shabbath" an interesting description occurs of a lesson on the 
alphabet. Words are selected of which the consecutive letters of 
the alphabet are the initials, and the words are grouped in easily 
remembered phrases conveying some moral injunction. Few would 
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expect to find in the Talmud the prototype of the familiar "A 
was an Archer," etc. The fourth subject, the relation of teacher 
and pupil, has received excellent treatment at the hands of the 
author. A larger work by Mr. Spiers, dealing more exhaustively 
with the many-sided question of the Talmudic school system, and 
written with a fuller regard to method and arrangement, would 
be highly welcome to every student of the Talmud, and to every 
student of educational methods. 

Joseph M. Asher. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A Dialogue on Moral Education. By F. H. Matthews, M.A., 
Head-Master of Bolton Grammar School. London : Sonnen- 
schein, 1898. Pp. 257. 

The Teaching of Christ on Life and Conduct. By Sophie 
Bryant, D.Sc, Head- Mistress of the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls. London : Sonnenschein, 1898. Pp. 100. 

Mr. Matthews's Dialogue is the work of an earnest man who has 
had much experience of education. He treats his subject not 
from the point of view of the philosopher, but strictly as a prac- 
tical teacher. His work may be commended to the favorable notice 
of all who have to train the young. 

His central maxim is that education should primarily be moral 
education. This is undeniable if understood in the sense that 
character is more important than learning. But it does not neces- 
sarily follow from this that the school-master should mainly devote 
himself to inculcating morality. Many parents would prefer to set 
their own moral stamp upon their children, and only send them to 
school for the intellectual education which cannot be given at home. 
They might even say of Mr. Matthews's system that it is too senti- 
mental to be right. But Mr. Matthews has little patience with the 
British parent and his efforts to train his children. However this 
may be, it is a pleasure to recognize the healthy tone of the work, 
which is that of an optimist and a lover of children. 

As to the manner of the work, the dialogue form is handled with 
much appropriateness and freedom. It is a pity that dialogue is 
not used oftener in works of this kind. Nor does the author let it 
run away with him ; he seldom deviates into paradox and never 
ventures into epigram. If a second edition be called for, the 
reader would welcome a table of contents or summary. 

Mrs. Bryant's book originated in a course of lessons given to one 



